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changed before he wrote, by the decree of November
10, 1892, which divided the School more thoroughly into
separate sections, and permitted appointments to any
branch of the colonial service (except the central office
in Paris) only from the men who had graduated in
the appropriate section. This obviated a part, but
only a part, of his criticism, for he objected entirely
to training men for the different colonies together;
and there can be no doubt that the danger of cultivat-
ing too much the bureaucratic spirit is one that is ever
present in any governmental school in France.
M. Boutmy's second criticism, that is, his objection
to the monopoly of the School in furnishing recruits
to the colonial civil service, is even more important,
because it is connected with a gradual change which
has taken place in the object the institution is intended
to subserve. Friends of the Colonial School attributed
his objection to the fact that he was at the head of a
rival institution which had at one time prepared men
for the colonial service. He attributed it himself to
his experience in doing that very work.1 His objec-
tion was based chiefly upon the ground that the quali-
ties required for a good colonial administrator are not
book learning, but character and capacity, and that
any monopoly granted to a school raises an artificial
barrier against men with the qualities needed. This
is undoubtedly true, and if the selection could be
intrusted to an all-wise and unprejudiced autocrat,
free from political influences, arbitrary selection
1" Lc recrutement dcs admmistrateurs coloniaux," p. 9, Note.